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pation of London: whose winter, longer than 
that of Lapland, does not less want the cheering 
presence of the sun. Each revolving year pours 
forth, from the murky streets of the 

these fair votaries of nature, armed with sketch 
books and crayons, and anxious to teach the in- 
habitants of the country to admire the natural 
beauties which have surrounded them from their 
infancy, but which, from habit, have palled on 
their imagination, and seem to them too common 
to deserve their curiosity, 

It is not difficult to explain why the feeling of 
those who live constantly in the country should 
be different from those of its occasional visiters. 
Those who never quit the town but on of 
pleasyre, who never see the country but in its 
most beautiful season, when it pours forth in 
profusion its fruits and its flowers, who relieve 
the tedium of an occasional wet day with plea- 
sant society, and wear away time amidst the 
comforts and luxuries of a well-appointed house, 
never cast their eyes but on the bright side of the 
medal. ‘The picture stands before them with all 
the advantages of light and shade. ‘Their recol- 
lections of town contribute to embellish the 
country. The dusky and undistinguishable hue 
of a London sky serves as_a foil to draw out and 
render more apparent the more vivid colouri 
of nature. Their own feelings help the delusion ; 
the fresher breeze of the mountains raises their 
spirits and reinvigorates their jaded nerves. ‘The 
sentiment of their own happiness spreads its de- 
lightful hue over all the objects in the canvas. 
‘hey are pleased because they are happy. 

To the constant inhabitant of the country these 
sources of enjoyment are wauting. He has no 
recollections to enhance the beauty of the present 
scene. ‘The visionary vastles, the imaginary 
cathedrals, into which the schistus formation 
delights to fashion the tops and the salient angles 
of its mountains, are always associated in his 
mind with the deep and plashy clay at their bot- 
tom, through which he has toiled many a winter 
evening in all the wretchedness of darkness and 
of cold. The tree which so romantically over- 
hangs the precipice, as if disdaining the support 
of earth, and ambitious to become an inhabitant 
of air, has too often, whilst bending and sighing 
under its growing influence, admonished him to 
prepare for the utmost fury of the storm. The 
living spring which gushes from the crevices 
of the lime-stone, sy bounding from rock to 
rock with all the playfulness of youthful vigour, 
dashes its sparkling waters into the stream be- 
low, presents itself to his imagination in the 
form of the winter torrent which has so often 
mocked his labours, and resumed the land which 
he thought he had won from the bed of the river. 
The dark and cumbrous masses of granite which 
encircle the coast of Cornwall, aie always con- 
nected in the minds of its inhabitants, with the 
horrors of shipwreck. The western breeze 
never whispers through the chasms of the rock 
without seeming to waft to their ears. the agoni 
ing shrieks of the drowning seamen. These 
scenes, so delightful to the stranger, excite no 
pone in the mind of the*inhabitants. ‘Their 
eelings are always mixed with a. sentiment of 
fear, or the oe rage of rome pg 

But in considering the love of the picturesque, 
we must not oleh one of the most 2 
shapes in which it presents itself to our notice. 
The love of landseape painting is so intimately 
connected with the love of the picturesque; the 
two tastes are so much conversant with the same 
objects, they are so aiding and assisting to each 
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red work of no 
perspective, we may be sure that it was. rage oa 
esteemed and little studied by the Ancients. | 04, oe 





































Though modern Italy be rich in almost every 
option Of tabla pot tee guates af kee pile 
is the freshest flower in the garland of her fame. |e 
Her landscape, the most ifgl in Europe, sets. 
at defiance all the tame of hamble- | 
to do it justice. Tt can be aly: de- | 
scribed in the magic strains of the poet of en- | 


en- 
chantment. But the pen has been more fortunate 
than the pencil. The F 
Culte pianure e delicati colli ; 
Chiare acque, ombrose ripe e yn molli; 
Vaghi bosehetti di soavi allor 
Di palmi e d’amenissimo mortelle, 
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down to a population of 50,000. To 
charmed name, 43 recalling the time 

a child of seven yeats, I sat down on the car- 
by.the “old book-case” to read “the Two Gen- 
of ** the only: one of Shakspeare’s 
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traveller, the genius loci of Verona; 
; nation of the universal 


» conducted. an arched way into a 
‘gourt lambered: with carts loaded with wine-casks. 
“6 ” was half way to heaven, where poor 
‘Fuliet needed, in truth, a “faleoner’s voice” to be 
heard by her lover. The we were told, was 
pes ae pene ‘bat we saw no “ orchard-wall, high 
and ——_ ”* that “ Love's light” wings slone 
imagination shoul ioe forever the power of ecaling 
gi in Bray th fre too qurlon tad the 
Ms silver all those 
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ST. MARK’S. 

We went in the twilight last evening, my dear C., 
ot eike wm the ducal palace and the Bridge 
of Sigh ae Gee eens O55 we am actually in 

and in this piazza, surrounded, as you are, 
mt‘and wnimpaired objects, it is not dif- 

t-to realise Venice’s past wealth and splendour: 
ly difficult to believe that it is pase. There is 

of St. Mark, uniting Oriental magnifi- 

with Moorish architecture and Christian em- 
48; its facade ethbellished with ecclesiastical 
ry) written in mosaic; and over its principal 
entrance the four horses of Lysippus, the 

ing insignia of vittory, so often have they 

iped over the world attached to the victor’s car. 
These mute put the greatness and the littleness 
of the world its players into striking antithesis. 


" 


. . 


eee emblems of Corinth’s glory, of Rome's, 
of tinople’s, of Venice’s out of Napoleon's. 


eit kingdoms, their glory, and their generations 
away, and here these four brazen horses 
unscathed! Three sides of the piazza are sur- 
nded with very handsome edifices, with arcades 
gay,,with shops and cafés. On the fourth is a space 
to the sea, called the piazzetta, (small! piazza). 
none side of this io the very beautiful facade of 
the ducal palace; a mixture, [ believe, of Gothic and 
Moorish architecture, but so unlike anything Euro- 
pean that we have seen, and so like architectural pic- 
tures of the East, that we seemed at once to have 
pasiied into the Asiatic world. Near the water sterd 
tw@ granite columns, one aurmounted by the lion of 
St, Mark, the other by the statue of asaint. Both 
these columns were brought from the East, and are 
ies of the conquests of the republic in the 
eleventh century. Opposite the ducal palace is 
anather palace of beautiful architecture, and beside it 
the campanile, the same on which Galileo stood to 
to make his observations. “This is Venice!” we 
as, after gazing for half an hour on this unim- 
ificence, we turned to go to our hotel; 
mt our illusion vanished when we Tooked off upon 
the water, and saw but here and there a little boat, 
where there were once ~ 


“ Argosies bound 
From Tripolis, from Mexico, and England, 
From Lisbon, Barbary, and India.” 


Few churches are so enriched with historical asso- 
ciations as St. Mark’s. It was here that the subjec- 
tion of imperial to papal power was consummated 
by the dramatic exhibition of the humiliation of 

rederic Barbarossa to Pope Alexander, when the 
a rostrated himself before his holiness and 
suffered him to plant his foot upon his neck. The 
history of this church from the time it was a chapel 
—a mere appendage to the ducal palace—would be 
a history of Venice. 


Fi THE RIALTO. 


* ‘The Rialto is a stone bridge over the grand canal, 
and in its materials of stone and mortar precisely 
what it was when merchants there “most did con- 
te." - But the princely merchants, who unlocked 
locked at pleasure the golden gates of the East, 
i and in their places are people walk- 
up and down between the rows of mean shops, 
hawking, in the loudest and most dissonant tones, tor- 
tone (a famous species of candy), cakes, Ash, and 
like articles. An old Jew sleeping in the 
shadow of the bridge, over whom we stumbled as we 
got out of our gondola for a moment, recalled my 
associations with the Rialto; but to retain 
them undisturbed one should notseeit. The bridge 
is a high arch, and the street on each side of it is of 
course continued over it between the mean one-story 
shops which are built on it. The bridge has two 
other broad passages between the shabby rear of the 
shops and its balustrades, and thus encumbered and 
3 














defaced is the aspect it presents a8 you approach it 
cn the canal. ‘ 


ROME, 


Our last posts were through the dreary wastes that 
encompass Rome. ‘The oper is not, as: I had 
ignorantly believed, a level, presents an undu- 
lating surface, without morasses or stagnant water, 
or anything that indicates unwholesomeness 
its utter desertion. The grass looks rich and 
as if it sprang from a virgin soil, and its 
glowing, even 6 be ae Sean sca eh 
here and there large flocks o y - 
gard and half-clothed ip, meg and snepherds 
dogs; and there are herds of oxen of a very! and 
fine species, with horns as beautiful as antlers. “Bat, 
with these exceptions, there is no life. From the 
summits of the hills, and there are considerable hills, 
the eye stretches over a wide reach of country, ex- 
tending for miles in every direction, aud here and 


* 
are 


there anold barrack-like dwelling, acrambling tower, 
a shrine, or a crucifix; but no.cheerful ns, 
no carling smoke, no domestic sounds, i t 
indicates human life ahd “country conten ts.”” 
It is one vast desolation; a fit surrounding for’ the 
tomb of nations. As we caught the view of St,’Pe- 


ter’s, and the domes and spires of the three husidred 
and sixty churehes of Rome, it seemed aa if life were 
still beating at the heart of the body doomed to die 
first at the extremities. 

You may expect to know my sensations on first 
seeing Rome. { cannot tell them, my dearC. Ido 
not myself know what they were. 1 forgot myself. 

Two miles from Rome we passed the Ti 
the Ponte Molle, the place where Constantine: Saw 
the vision of the cross! and, after passing this, 
aspect of the country chan and immediately 
around the walls of Rome there is a belt of villas and 
vardens, a little discordant with what has p 
like gaily-dressed people in a funeral train, 
city, a8 we entered it at the Piazza del Popole,* has 
the gay aspect of a modern capital, with its fountains, 
statues, churches, and uniform modern edifices; 
there are certain antiques, like the Egyptian obelisk, 
covered with hieroglyphics, which resemble heir- 
looms in the house of gay young people who have 
just set up housekeeping. We had plenty of time 
for observation, while Francois was trying to soften 
the officials. But their hearts were too hard for his 
rhetoric, and so we drove to the Degana through the 
Corso, the principal street in Rome, iong and narrow, " 
looking, I fancy, as we proceeded at a foot-pace, with 
a soldier on each side, like captured, contrabandists. 
The Corso was full of gay equipages, filled with 
English people, and lined, for the most with 
mean shops, with mean, everyday commodities; sach 
shops and such “ goods” as you would see in the 
‘+ Main-street”’ of Hudson, or in any other sécond- 
rate town. We had no feeling of Rome till we aré 
rived at the custom-house, and saw there some wit- 
nesses for the old city, in 4 portico with superb an- 
tique Corinthian pillars. Aber a little fussy cere- 
mony, a mere maxe-believe peep into our ba 
and the payment of a few pauls for this gentle treat- 
ment, we were released, and are at this moment in 
comfortable apartments in the Hotel de Russie. We 
are in Rome! Wewere beginning to think the deep 
blue sky of Italy a traveller’s story, but here it is, 
The evening is delicious; there is 7 


? 


* An ampler ether, a diviner air.” 


Our apartments open on a terraced garden, and we 


have been walking in it amid orange and lemon treed}, 


bent with fruit, and roses and flowering shrabs in 
bloom. Some of these, planted in vases, stand on 
fragments of antique sculptured pillars. 1 observed 
one on a colossal foot, chiseled by a Greek artist. 
At every turn there are statues, antiques tehed 
as our grandmothers patched china—G with 


*This place is said to derive its name, not from 
the people—they do not figare in these parte—but 
from an ancient grove of poplars, 




















































































PHYSIOLOGY OF THE BLUE-STOCKING. 
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